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EDITORIAL ~ 


HE war that was to end war has been followed, 
says the cynic, by a peace that has ended peace. 
We talk loosely of “‘ declaring peace ”’ ; but it seems 
that the ordered tranquillity and harmony of human 
wills we call peace, is not attainable by committees or 
conferences, however formidable. ‘The discords of 
men cannot be adjusted by the mere signing of docu- 
ments. ‘There is a sense in which the pen is not 
mightier than the sword. Though all crave for peace, 
the world is far from it: men have said, “ Peace,” 
but there is no peace. 


. e 


It is interesting to note the general attitude of 


people with regard to another war and to remember 
the popular attitude in 1914. Invaded Poland now 
does not call forth the same sentiments as did outraged 
Belgium then. The public seems content to remain 
in woeful ignorance of the facts of the situation. Few 
care to pause and consider the rights and wrongs of 
the case. There is no indignant clamour against the 
violated rights of a small nation. There is hardly any 
appeal to principles at all.. Yet all are agreed on one 
point, that as far as this country is concerned, there 
shall be no war: 1914 saw a certain enthusiasm, a 
certain glow of chivalry, that rushed into the fray 
heedless of consequences. There is no rushing now : 
if there is any fever at all, it is an anti-war fever. 
There is only the dogged, unanimous determination 
to keep out of war and to “ down tools ” and apply 


direct action at the first serious mention of the word. 
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This resolve is the bitter fruit of four and a half years’ 
war experience and of the sad months that have 
followed. 

It has been said that the war has been easily for- 
gotten. A history professor recently spoke of it 
flippantly as “ ancient history,” remarking that, as for 
himself, he knew so little about it because it was not 
“his period.” For those who never experienced its 
grim and sordid realities, it may perhaps be a dead 
memory—a thing read of in a book, but not lived. 
But for those whose boys and brothers went, not to 
return, it will not be a matter of history, ancient or 
modern, but a present experience. To the men who 
suffered, were maimed, saw their comrades die and 
endured the unspeakable horror of it all, it will always 
be unforgettable—something they would gladly forget 
if they could. Their very reluctance to speak of it 
testifies not to the dimness of a fading impression, but 
to the intensity of inexpressible things burnt into the 
soul. When they sometimes speak of it amusingly, 
their frivolity is either an unconscious camouflage or 
an attempt to relieve the tenseness of a supreme 
tragedy with a strain of comedy. 

Would that all might know the realities of modern 
war with its foulness, its savagery, its degrading 
brutality—all this accompanied with a holocaust of 
splendid youth whose consummate heroism alone 
ennobled it! That knowledge would do much to 
prevent the possibility of a repetition of the tragic 
years we have lived to see. 


If the war is stamped indelibly on individual souls, 
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t will necessarily make an ineffaceable mark on those 
records of human activity we call history. The future 
historian will always regard it as a clear-cut division, 
separating one era from another. It will be an even 
more conspicuous landmark than the Fall of Con- 
stantinople or the French Revolution. For it has 
brought about not only a rearrangement of the map, 
but a reshuffling of ideas—not exactly the birth of 
new ideas, but the attempt to give other ideas a trial. 
The ferment and unrest are occasioned by the clash of 
the old with the new. It is the anguish of a new birth. 
Only a genius could stand forth as the champion of 
both orders, putting off the old with reason and dig- 
nity and adopting the new. 

We still look for the arrival of this genius who must 


be both prophet and saint. 
THE EDITOR 





THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE* 


fae report of the Lambeth Conference of 1920 
will be read by all thinking men and women 
with interest. Catholics will not be slow in recognizing 
its importance. They can regard it dispassionately, 
for with it they are hardly personally concerned. 

Reunion with Rome is referred to by the Conference 
only once, and it is immediately put out of court. It 
is not within practical politics. The one reference, 
however, is worthy of its object. Ultimately reunion 
without Rome is an impossibility. Every successive 
Lambeth Conference will echo the substance of this 
declaration. 

We had debated within our minds what the 252 
Bishops in communion with the see of Canterbury 
would agree on in their report. 

Without doubt the Conference marks a great and 
perhaps far-reaching event in the history of its church. 
It presents a new view of the church, and with some 
detail unfolds its scheme of reunion. 

We cannot accuse it of unnecessary vagueness. It 
is as definite as a new-born scheme can be. It is con- 
crete and intelligible. The plan is simple. Perhaps 
that is one of its faults. It may be found unworkable, 
too humanly devised, too easily destroyed, too will- 
ingly abandoned. The Conference certainly disclaims 
any intention of speaking with any final authority, 
but as a final authority seems impossible to be found, 
we presume that the practical unanimity of 252 
Bishops will carry a weight by no means inconsiderable. 

The report is worthy of a patient reading. It should 
be read and re-read. It is undoubtedly the work of 
able-minded men conscious of their responsibilities, 
and alive to the need of action. Their Rome is on 


* Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion. 
(S.P.C.K., London). 
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fire: at least they will not fiddle. Nay, the world is 
on fire, and may be destroyed: they will at least 
confer and invoke God’s aid. 

The Church to which they belong is disorganized. 
The elements of English-speaking Christianity are 
scattered and therefore effete. Cannot they close 
their ranks, unite or rather coalesce, live in the greater 
unity, the Anglican Church, live there their own 
denominational life, having received ‘‘ the Apostolic 
rite of the laying on of hands ” ? 

In the deep gravity of its proceedings, in its sweet 
reasonableness, in its remembrance of holy and familiar 
words and names, in its presentation of an ideal un- 
doubtedly attractive and inspiring, in its utter absten- 
tion from hurtful and injurious words, in its endeavour 
to face questions of real moment, problems of unmis- 
takable perplexity, in its unrest and dissatisfaction 
with the way and degree it has hitherto dealt with 
them, there is much to evoke sincere sympathy. 

And readily may we believe in the goodness of the 
motives inspiring this Conference. Surely the law of 
self-preservation finds its expression here as elsewhere ; 
but is it not a duty to live, if one can do so, honourably 
and usefully ? 

Catholics know for certain that this reunion will 
not work, for it is not reunion. Even this partial re- 
union without Rome is an impossibility. If it were 
achieved, it would bea reunion of Form not of Substance. 
Unconsciously to themselves it would be mere win- 
dow-dressing. It would be, even in times of peace 
and when prejudices slumber, only a big Appearance. 
A ceremony, a submission to a “ laying on of hands,” 
would not create Unity. 

After a few introductory remarks of a theological 
nature the Conference seems to avoid theology. Its 
absence is weird and eerie. Its absence spells danger 
and prophesies disaster. The Church is the pillar 
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and foundation of Truth. She has Truth in herself, 
truth elsewhere is a reflection of that Truth. She 
does not find it outside of herself but reflected there. 
It is in her own heart that she must ponder these 
things. The Church is, she has not to be made. Her 
ge is her life. Her sufficiency is from God, and 
He has provided her with all things necessary. 

We are reminded of some words of Soloviev. ‘They 
reach to the root of our sad controversies, and pierce 
to the depths of our ignorance : 

** A church was to be erected, and the architect 
before going away, traced out the general plan and 
laid the foundations. To his pupils he said : ‘ I leave 
you the firm foundations that I have laid, and the 
general outline that I have drawn. That will be enough 
to guide you if you are faithful to your duty. More- 
over, I shall not forsake you, but shall be ever with 
you in thought and spirit.’ 

Soon afterwards the workmen began to quarrel; 
some said they might as well leave the foundations 
already laid, and build a church elsewhere, keeping 
the original design. In the heat of their argument the 
men went so far as to assert (contrary to their real 
opinion, frequently manifested) that the architect 
never laid or even planned any foundations for the 
church. Others proposed to put off the building of 
the church till the master should return. Many 
workmen, after vain attempts to build in another 
place, gave up work altogether, and the most zealous 
among them devoted their life to thinking over the 
plan for an ideal church, whilst the majority were 
contented with thinking of it once a week. However, 
even amongst these separatist labourers, there were 
some who remembered the great architect’s words: 
‘ These are the firm foundations I Lave laid, and my 
church is to be built on them.’ And one man said to 
the others, ‘ Let us acknowledge ourselves to be wrong, 
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and let us do justice and give honour to our comrades, 
and join them in rearing the great building already 
begun. We must all work together if it is to be 
completed on the proper foundations.’ This man’s 
speech seemed strange to most of his fellows, some 
of whom called him Utopian, whilst others accused 
him of pride and presumption. But the voice of 
conscience told him clearly that his absent master was 
with him in spirit and truth.” 

It is the great Slav speaking, but the thought is to 
be traced back to a greater than Soloviev. ‘ Let every 
man take heed how he buildeth. For other foundation 
no man can lay but that which is laid, Jesus Christ.” 

NorBERT WYLIE, O.P. 





ARCHBISHOP MANNIX 


[* we have reached the parting of the ways in 
Ireland, Archbishop Mannix is the signpost to 
those who will take the trouble to read before they 
rush into hysteric hostility. There is something melo- 
dramatic, but not without its providential aspect, in 
his return to Europe. It is curious to think that the 
Twentieth Century opened finding Mercier, Mannix, 
and Wilson obscurely buried in college life, so closely 
related to abstract and metaphysical subjects that 
their very injection into international politics would 
have caused instant amusement to their former pupils. 
They were after the manner of Plato’s schoolmasters, 
whom in his republic he wished to govern the world. 
The world has never come nearer to the Platonic ideal 
than when Wilson proclaimed the doctrine of Self- 
determination among nations. Though Wilson failed 
in the gigantic task of imposing it upon the Allies, 
Archbishop Mannix has taken upon himself the duty 
of bringing it with logical severity to the notice of the 
British Government. Though living at the Antipodes, 
he has crossed two oceans in his consuming desire to 
see applied the supreme theory of modern times to the 
kindly and admiring people who gave him birth. 
Lord Acton’s view of history was largely that ideas, 
not men or events, made the differences between one 
era and the next. Free-will, Transubstantiation, 
Liberty, and Predestination are the ideas that have 
made revolutions and poured human blood like water. 
Terrible as human history reads, it is different from 
the internecine slaughter in the animal world. Insects 
and carnivora only tear each other in pieces for a 
material end. The wolf does not destroy in the name 
of Liberty, or the wasp persecute the fly for insufh- 
ciency of belief in Predestination. It is to the credit 
of historic man that he has again and again sacrificed 
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his material well-being and the general peace to purely 
abstract ideas, some of them proven since to be pre- 
posterous. Crusades, reformations, and counter- 
reformations in the past, causes whether of the crank 
or the patriot in the present attest the amazing fact 
that the ordinary human being will die and suffer for 
any idea that will touch his spiritual imagination. 
There is no idea which has not been reinforced by 
solitary martyrs who have persevered to the end, often 
both of their idea and of themselves. The human 
tragedy is that no truth or untruth but can claim the 
witness of anguished and whole-hearted men. When 
a truth receives witness by blood and endurance it 
becomes unassailable. When a political conception, 
say—‘‘ No Taxes without Representation” or Self- 
determination of Small Nations—sweeps a whole 
people in its fire, it becomes irrepressible and insur- 
mountable. 

The position of Archbishop Mannix is strange but 
not contemptible. He incarnates the spirit of Irish 
self-determination as completely as the Germans con- 
fessed that Cardinal Mercier incarnated the spirit of 
Belgian resistance. It may seem at variance or outside 
the sphere of his pastoral duties in Australia to make 
speeches in another Continent about conditions in yet 
a third, but at least it has symbolized the universality 
of his appeal. -In Australia he has been the centre of 
a delirious enthusiasm among the majority of Catholics, 
Labourites, and Democrats. The great crowds which 
accompanied him to the station at Melbourne caused 
him twenty-four hours’ delay, and it was not until he 
had driven out into the country privately that he 
could catch a train the next day. Only the Middle 
Ages recall such a popular position being accorded to 
aprelate. In the United States, from New York to 
San Francisco, amazing demonstrations marked his 
progress even in a country devoted to ecclesiastical 
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celebrity. By the time he and his secretary were 
signalled off the Irish coast the British Government 
became stupidly aware that its prestige might be 
diminished by their landing. Six destroyers were sent 
out to do battle with an abstract idea. The Arch- 
bishop and his secretary were taken forcibly on board 
The Wivern and deposited in the melodramatic 
— of Penzance. It has only showed how in- 
possible it is to attack a moral idea by force. All the 
cannon of Krupp could not drown Cardinal Mercier’s 
protest of Belgic Nationality. Lord Westbury did not 
succeed in “ dismissing Eternal Punishment with 
costs,” as he once boasted. The majority of mankind 
continue to expect retribution in another life and the 
Church’s formulas, softened, however, with their 
almost all-embracing promise of forgiveness, remain. 
The doctrine of Transubstantiation has survived the 
Erastian spearpoint of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
Every year more people in England come to believe 
in ‘Transubstantiation than ever, and those who don’t, 
don’t care what the Prayer Book of the State has ever 
said. These examples are only adduced to show that 
when corporations, commercial or legislative, come 
into conflict with abstract ideas right or wrong, the 
ideas generally win. The danger of Prohibition, right 
or wrong, lies in the fact that, as American liquor-men 
said, it was an impossibility to fight against. It had 
become a creed, a fetish, an invisible idea, which 
could not be dislodged from the minds of the idealists 
in the States. Self-determination now seems very 
wrong to a great many Englishmen, who believe it is 
responsible equally for Bolshevism in the East and 
Sinn Fein in the West. There is no use repeating 
Archbishop Mannix’s invincible logic as to the appli- 
cation of this theory. There is nothing more dis- 
agreeable than the truth in politics as well as in ethics 
and morals, and the most disagreeable people and 
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Churches are those who carry logic out of theology, 
where it is as proper as in mathematics, into the 
practical field around them. Hence the whole system 
of State Churches for the purpose of crippling and 
pinioning religion, when logic demands that it should 
oppose the State. The real commendation of the 
Reformation to King and Parliament in England was 
that it placed the Head of the State in supreme and 
pontifical power over the Church. The result has been 
that the most complaisant and law-abiding of English 
citizens have been the Anglican Bishops. ‘They have 
conscientiously voted against every reform proposed in 
Parliament and, whether Liberal or Tory personally have 
proved the most undiminishing anti-democratic factor 
in the State. This was all to be expected and is ex- 
tremely proper and becoming, but it would not have 
helped the winning of Magna Charta or inspired Saint 
Thomas 4 Becket to withstand the State, which with 
unchanging stupidity despatched not destroyers but 
men-at-arms to rid their master of a turbulent priest. 

The tendency of a settled State is conservative in 
action and aristocratic in fruitage. An aristocrac 
often serves very well, and when leavened wit 
Catholicism has not been hostile to popular welfare. 
An aristocracy which ceases to be Catholic loses its 
redeeming point and rapidly degenerates into oligarchy 
and plutocracy. Hence the tendency in modern times 
for Catholicism to unite with democracy, and the strik- 
ing coalition of Labour with Catholic parties in Australia 
and America. Quebec and Faubourg St. Germain 
are honourable survivals of old-fashioned Toryism 
in the Catholic body, but the future of English- 
speaking Catholicism is with the popular movement. 
At the same time, should a triumphant Sinn Fein in 
Ireland develop an anti-clericalism, the Irish peasant 
will become what he always tends to be, a Catholic 
Tory after the Breton pattern. 
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Archbishop Mannix appears on the horizon, im- 
personating the actual alliance of Catholicism and 
Democracy. He is the most potent phenomenon of our | 
ecclesiastical times. If the Church can eventually hold pan 
or at least influence modern democracy during the next Gui 
generation, it will be largely through him and Mercier § 4;, 
in view. Doubtless many have been scandalized, and his 
he has often made mistakes of discretion, but he has obli 
never erred canonically. For that reason his enormous ff fort 
influence on the American, Australian, and Irish a0 1 
masses must prove a healthy one. The Labourite in § o¢ . 
favour of direct action feels he must not compromise § achj 
his ecclesiastical ally. The Sinn Feiner thinks twice § mo 
before damaging by assassination both the Irish cause § mug 
and the Archbishop who so bravely adopted it. Itis § p,,, 
obvious that, while His Grace will go all lengths, § jy, 
scouring the oceans and defying Governments in his J prin 
crusade for liberty, he is probably the strongest dam § five 





to license in modern democracy. Himself an ascetic, f ¢lyq 
denying himself food in accordance with the laws of § pres 
the Church and wine in accordance with the tem- § read 


perance movement, he stands for honourable discipline ff Meg, 
of the individual as a complement to the liberty of J Ang 
the community. With a really commanding voice he appe 
can call upon the masses in three continents to follow § pow, 
the medieval moralities. His mission is not only to § faith 
teach governments the logical and legitimate working § men 
of democracy, but to strengthen the State by setting J empt 
the bounds of individual liberty. He is not only the J [rish 
largest factor in the peace of Ireland, but also in the ff the g 


Christianizing of the whole Labour Movement. Both It 
Irish and English workers see in him a preaphet. coun 
SHANE LESLIE. Kettl 
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MEMORIES OF T. M. KETTLE. 


T is all but four years since Kettle met his death, 

on September gth, 1916, at the head of his com- 
pany of Dublin Fusiliers between the capture of 
Guillemont and the assault on Ginchy, and already 
his memory seems to have faded out of the minds of 
his contemporaries. He was a great talker, and 
oblivion must be the fate of any talker who is not 
fortunate enough to have found a Boswell. Certainly 
no man in our time would have justified the devotion 
of another Boswell so fully. Whatever chance of 
achieving immortality may yet remain to this, the 
most lavishly gifted Irishman of his own generation, 
must depend on one book of essays called The Day’s 
Burden, which was originally published in 1910 by 
Messrs. Maunsel, of Dublin, and has since been re- 
printed by the same firm for the very modest price of 
five shillings, in a greatly enlarged edition, which in- 
cludes a number of later papers. It is too much to 
presume that there is still anyone who will trouble to 
read war books, and his Ways of War, published by 
Messrs. Constable, is not likely to survive the others. 
And if Kettle’s passionate enthusiasm for what 
appeared to him as “the last crusade ” has lost all 
power to evoke a responsive echo, his own burning 
faith in the political value of Ireland’s contribution in 
men for the overthrow of Germany has proved the 
emptiest of all illusions. |The awful sacrifice of the 
Irish Divisions has been utterly without influence in 
the achievement of Ireland’s freedom. 

It would be hard to find in the history of any 
country a more tragic instance of wasted genius. 
Kettle said himself somewhere that Dublin focuses 
the failure and the arrested development of the whole 
of Ireland. His own life, ending violently at the age 
of thirty-six, might be taken as a symbol of the appal- 
ling lack of scope and frustration of energy thathas 
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affected every succeeding generation of young men in 
Ireland since the Union. Whether as a barrister, a 
politician, a journalist, or a professor of economics, he 
might have found ample opportunity for his extra- 
ordinary gifts in almost any other country under the 
sun. In Ireland he was not only without any sufficient 
occupation, but could scarcely earn even a moderately 
comfortable income. With his powers of rapid work, 
his vehement and restless temperament, he invariably 
came to the end of his capacity for usefulness almost 
as soon as his first enthusiasm for his work began to 
slacken; and his activities in one movement after 
another fizzled out from the eam | of gene- 
rating sufficient momentum to keep alive his interest 
in them. For a man with his eager impulses and with- 
out strong powers of self-discipline, the conditions of 
the Ireland in which he lived were fatal to any per- 
manent achievement. But it was not any personal 
failing merely that thus thwarted him at every turn. 
No one has given a better expression to the effects of 
the economic and political stagnation which has 
oppressed Ireland since the Union than is to be found 
in his preface to the translation of M. Paul-Dubois’s 
book on Contemporary Ireland. “If, as a great 
Shakespearean critic has said, tragedy is simply waste, 
the history of Ireland is essentially tragedy indeed.” 
“For this is, in last analysis, what M. Paul-Dubois takes 
to be the deep malady of Ireland: she has not gained the 
whole world, but she has come perilously near losing her 
own soul. A certain laxity of will, a certain mystical 
scepticism in face of the material world, an eloquence which, 
in depicting Utopias, exhausts the energy that might better 
be spent in creating them, a continual tendency to fall back 
on the alibi of the inner life, make Ireland the Hamlet or, 
still more, the Rudin of the nations. Is this to say that she 
is unfit for modern, economic civilization ? By no means.... 
If Ireland is to realize herself, she must become mistress 
of her own hearth, her own purse, and her own cupboard 
328 
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Memories of T. M. Kettle 


She does assuredly stand in urgent need of peace from 

litics, and so far her Unionist critics are right. There is 
indubitably a deep sense in which a nation’s life begins 
where her politics end... . 

But that peace from the purely political struggle, which 
is so indispensable if Ireland is to develop character and 
create material wealth, can come to her only as a result of 
political autonomy. Until autonomy is won—carrying with 
it a readjustment of taxation—‘on the cause must go.’ 
And the politicians who keep it going, whatever their special 
party tactics, are playing the part of economic realists quite 
as effectively as any worker on the land or at the loom.” 

It was in politics alone that Kettle found that un- 
failing stimulus to his imagination and intellectual 
agility which his restless temperament craved. His 
friend, Mr. Arthur Clery, in an extremely sympathetic 
essay,* has pointed out that he cared less for Irish 
politics as an end in themselves than for their wider 
interest as part of the life of Europe. The fact is not 
altogether surprising. Outside of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party there was no political activity whatever 
in Ireland, for Sinn Fein in those days amounted to 
no more than interminable private discussions about 
the probable failure of Mr. Redmond’s negotiations 
with the Liberal Party, or attending earnest weekly 
classes in the Irish language. The Parliamentary Party 
did, at any rate, involve constant contact with the 
people who were making Irish history, and his success 
at Westminster, although he was little more than 
twenty-five when he went there, was as immediate as 
it was remarkable. Few young men have ever made 
teputations quickly in the House of Commons, and 
those who have done so have most frequently owed 
their success, like the present Lord Chancellor, to gifts 
of invective which can be extremely useful to a party 
that is in need of effective speakers. But Kettle’s 
success was of a much more serious and enviable kind. 

* Dublin Essays. (Maunsel, Dublin.) 
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In the Irish debates before the Home Rule Bill was 
introduced, his talent for stating a case tersely and 
from a new point of view, combined with his real grasp 
of financial problems, made him the spokesman of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, whom formidable oppo- 
nents like Mr. Balfour recognized and challenged at 
once. Mr. Balfour, indeed, was one of the earliest to 
appreciate and admire his gifts as a debater, and one 
of Kettle’s most successful repartees was at his expense 
in a debate on Free Trade. Mr. Bonar Law had 
finished a glowing peroration with the assertion that 
as a Tariff Reformer he would nail his colours to the 
mast, to which Kettle retorted that his real ambition 
and difficulty was to nail his leader to the mast. 

Yet even in his duties as a member of the Irish 
Party he was subjected to restrictions that often be- 
came intolerable, although none of its members was 
more consciously loyal to the pledge to vote, act, and 
speak in conformity with the Party’s decisions. In 
the framing of those decisions he had no voice what- 
ever, for the whole policy of the Party was decided by 
a cabinet consisting of Mr. Redmond and Messrs 
Dillon, Devlin, and T. P. O’Connor. Moreover, 
Redmond, as the leader of the party, always distrusted 
anyone whose temperament might conceivably cause 
trouble or lead to indiscretions, and he always regarded 
Kettle as the enfant terrible of the Party. 

There is, indeed, some justification for the view that 
puts the blame for the frustration of Kettle’s career 
po the Irish Party. He accepted the professorship 
of National Economics in the new University which he 


had helped to found, and, as his new duties occupied 

a great deal of his time, he soon afterwards offered to 

resign his seat in Parliament. Whether he expected 

it or not, his resignation was accepted, and it is not 

unfair to suggest that the old men who were then in 

charge of the Nationalist movement felt that they had 
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been relieved of cne of the few embarrassments that 
ever threatened to disturb the leisure of their un- 
challenged dictatorship. In throwing himself whole- 
heartedly into his work as a professor in the National 
University, Kettle found for a time at least—while 
the subject was still new to him, and until the number 
of his students dwindled to less than half a dozen— 
work as interesting and as varied as he might have 
desired. 

I had the good fortune to be one of his few students 
for two years. It was due to no failing on his part 
that his lectures were so sparsely attended ; the sub- 
ject was so specialized that only those who took their 
degrees in pure economics had time to attend them. 
A more brilliant or fascinating lecturer it would have 
been impossible to find in any University in Europe. 
His lectures could only have been described as con- 
versations which ranged over every conceivable sub- 
ject, and at times, it must be confessed, strayed ve 
far from Irish economics. His qualifications would, 
indeed, have fitted him as well for a chair of literature 
as economics; but as a professor of literature his 
lectures would certainly have had a great deal to say 
to political economy. Some of his friends refused to 
take his economics seriously, and spoke as though the 
chair was an ingenious invention to provide him with 
aplace on the college staff. But he was, in fact, a very 
notable economist who made as remarkable and 
original a contribution to modern economics as anyone 
else in his own time. The extent of his reading was 
amazing. His library was crammed with treatises, 
Blue books, and technical periodicals—German, 
French, and American as well as Irish and English— 
and the quotations from unfamiliar foreign economists 
or unusual sources of information that are scattered 
through all his writings were no sign of affectation, 
but the result of his insatiable desire to keep in touch 
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with everything that was being written. He read too 
much, and there is something pathetic in the state. 
. Ment in one of his essays that “ the twentieth century, 
which cuts such a fine figure in encyclopedias, is most 
familiarly known to the majority of its children as q 
’ new sort of headache ” ; and he says somewhere else, 
““ How can anything be true enough to withstand the 
assault of a twelve and sixpenny book ? ” 

It is a very shallow cynicism that tries to explain 
his insistence upon Nationalism as a vital factor in 
economics as a mere endeavour to justify the establish- 
ment of his own professorship. It was a highly im- 
portant contribution to modern economic teaching to 
formulate, as he did, the definite axiom that what is 
good practical economics in one country may be 
extremely bad economics in another, so that, for in- 
stance, a policy of Free Trade may be very advantage- 
ous to a highly organized industrial country like 


England, especially if it has obtained a long start over 
its rivals in trade, whereas the case for protective 
tariffs has to be 2 gunner from a different stand- 


point in a backward country. The idea crops up at 
intervals as a disturbing factor in the theories of scores 
of authoritative economists, but no one before Kettle 
—apart from the tentative theories of Friedrich List— 
insisted upon it as a key that gives a new and clearer 
perspective of the chaotic mass of conflicting economic 
evidence. 

This theory of nationalism in economics was, of 
course, only the application of his general philosophy 
of politics, in which the claims of nationality were as 
fundamental as those of individual liberty. All his 
hopes for Ireland rested on the assumption that she 
must come to realize her position as an integral part 
of Europe. ‘‘ My only programme for Ireland,” he 
wrote in his original preface, ‘‘ consists, in equal parts, 
of Home Rule and the Ten Commandments. My only 
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counsel to Ireland is that in order to become deeply 
Irish, she must become European”; and elsewhere 
he declares passionately that ‘‘ the whole tradition of 
Europe is for Nationalism and against Socialism.” 


“This humanity, to the worship of which you are to 
butcher Nationalism, is too vast, too vague, too bloodless 
an abstraction. Our arms are not long enough to fold it in 
an embrace. Ireland I feel equal to, and Dublin, and that 
windy Atlantic cliff, straining out against the ocean and the 
sunset, and that publican in Tyrone, and the labourers 
spoiled by unemployment, who come to me at my house 
nearly every day, and for whom I can get no work. But as 
for the world as a whole, even its geography is too large for 
my head, to say nothing of its problems, and its emotions 
are too large for my heart. What is humanity? You and 
I and the man round the corner, or over the sea, are 
humanity. And if it is the nature of us all to come to 
amplest self-expression by living our lives here and now, 
fora community which is small enough to know and to love, 
then by ‘transcending’ national categories you do not 
enrich, you impoverish, humanity.” 


Such was the burden of all his teaching, and it is 
tragic that he never completed what he had conceived 
as a magnum opus on National Economics. But the 
gist of it is set down succinctly and with all his cha- 
racteristic powers of incisive analysis in a paper he 
delivered in Maynooth College in 1912. It contains 
the following description of his own conception of 
economics, in which he insists that nationality has to 
be considered as one of the fundamental “ principles 
of organization.” 

“The slice of life, with which economics has to deal, 
vibrates and, so to say, bleeds with human actuality. All 
science, all exploration, all history in its material factors, 
the whole epic of man’s effort to subdue the earth and 
establish himself on it, fall within the domain of the econo- 
mist. His material consists of the ordinary man in the 
ordinary business of mundane life, that, namely, of getting 
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a living. This means more than food, clothes, and shelter, 
The highest activities of art and religion can function only 
under material forms. Churches have to be paid for as well 
as factories; you can no more get a bar of Caruso for 
nothing than you can get a bar of soap for nothing. 
Economics, moreover, is committed to an analysis not only 
of the production, but also of the distribution of wealth. In 
other words, it has to face formally the vast and dismaying 
problem of poverty. In the accomplishment of these tasks, 
moreover, the economist, preoccupied with one mode of 
organization among mankind, must necessarily consider the 
influence on it of other modes devised or evolved for other 
ends. Politics imposes itself on him. He can evade the 
political aspect of his material only by evading reality.” 
In his lectures he had a happy faculty of bringing 
almost any manifestation of human activity into its 
perspective in economics. He was constantly making 
allowances for the play of all sorts of whimsical human 
instincts in their bearing upon economic questions, 
He used to insist, for instance, that one of the root 
problems in any attempt to remedy the overcrowding 
of the Dublin slums was expressed in the Irish proverb 
that “‘ it is better to be quarrelsome than lonely,” and 
that tenement houses had some of their most enthusi- 
astic supporters among their own _ inhabitants. 
Socialism he used to describe in a typically vivid 
cg as “‘ that mirage of hunger.” I remember, too, 
is delight in telling us, as an illustration of the com- 
plex working of the laws of supply and demand, his 
own experience in the House of Commons when he 
was helping to pilot through a Bill which would have 
prohibited the sale of margarine unless it was dyed 
some easily recognizable colour. He had _ himself 
argued in a speech in support of the Bill that if mar- 
garine was in fact as admirable and nutritious a food 
as its advocates wished the public to believe, there 
could be no reasonable objection to letting it be sold 
on its own merits; and he suggested that the red 
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cause of the opposition to the Bill lay in that form of 
hypocrisy which made people desire to persuade them- 
selves and their neighbours that they were eating a 
more expensive luxury than they could afford. The 
debate was continued by a Lancashire cotton spinner, 
who admitted the truth of Kettle’s criticism, and 
asserted that he himself made his living by exploiting 
that sort of hypocrisy, since he manufactured a kind of 
cheap imitation silk which no fastidious person would 
ever have mistaken as real silk, but which would pass 
for it at a distance. But the most interesting and con- 
vincing opposition to the Bill came later from one of 
the Labour M.P.’s, who explained that he and his 
colleagues frequently found themselves obliged, as 
Members of Parliament, to entertain people whose 
standard of living was more expensive than their own, 
and that, while they could offer their richer acquaint- 
ances margarine with some hope of escaping detection, 
this would be impossible if it were coloured pink or 
blue ! 

For several years Kettle worked hard at making his 
professorship a success, reading economics voraciously 
in every language, and his good humour and unending 
conversations gave a unique distinction and vivacity 
to the Professor’s common-room. But his habitual 
restlessness began to assert itself, and there were times 
when he found life in Dublin irksome and trivial. 
Those who knew him best had no doubt of his growing 
desire to enter Parliament again ; but the Irish Party, 
having already got rid of him, considered that he ought 
to be well satisfied with his position, which gave him 
scope and prestige with comparatively little work, and 
had no intention of inviting him back to break in upon 
their unruffled peace. Kettle was in great demand as 
a public speaker at all sorts of meetings in Dublin, 
and for a time he accepted most of his invitations. He 
was always interesting and original, no matter on what 
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subject he had to speak, and his gift of epigram and 
imaginative phrasing was inexhaustible. I remember 
one speech he made at a St. Patrick’s Day dinner, in 
which he described the national festival as being for all 
Irishmen as ‘‘ at once Nation day and Empire day.” 
He used to cram into five minutes more witty and 
incisive sayings than most speakers would think of in 
their whole public career. 

An cpportunity of practical public service came to 
him in the great strike in Dublin in 1913, when Jim 
Larkin and the Transport Workers’ Union became 
engaged in a fight to a finish with the Dublin employers, 
led by the late W. M. Murphy. Kettle’s unfailing 
appreciation of the drama of conflict was kindled at 
once, and he rushed into action. He succeeded in 
persuading many of the most influential men in Dublin 
to form a Citizens’ Peace Committee which tried to 
mediate between the employers and Liberty Hall. His 
efforts came to nothing, but the Day’s Burden contains 
a series of intensely vivid papers written by him at 
the time. 

While the Dublin strike was still in progress the 
political situation was becoming very acute, and he 
was too much of a realist to fail to see that power was 
rapidly slipping out of Redmond’s hands and that Sir 
Edward Carson’s policy of direct action in Ulster, 
aided and abetted and heavily financed by the English 
Conservatives under Mr. Bonar Law, was going to 
defeat the constitutional agitation, even though the 
Home Rule Bill might reach the Statute Book. It was 
in the closing months of 1913, and in the spring and 
summer of the following year, that he performed the 
greatest service ever given to him to do for Ireland, 
and what perhaps no other man could have done so 
well. He had watched the growth of the Ulster 
Volunteers until they came to dominate the whole 
political situation, and he saw earlier than anyone else 
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in Ireland that if Redmond’s constitutional victory 
was not to be rendered vain, the Irish Nationalists 
must raise a volunteer army of their own to stand 
against the threat of armed resistance in Ulster which 
would otherwise have wrecked the Home Rule Bill. 
The idea of organizing such a force appealed to his 
imagination and, after a few months of eager dis- 
cussion, the new movement was launched, with 
Kettle’s brother, an extremely able electrical engineer, 
and his friend, Professor Eoin Macneill, now Vice- 
President of Sinn Fein, as its joint secretaries. The 
movement spread like wildfire all over the country, 
and especially in the Ulster counties, and to its spon- 
taneous organization is to be traced the growth of that 
new political courage in Ireland, which has been con- 
verted by broken pledges and coercion on the part of 
the British Government into the present Sinn Fein 
movement. Kettle threw himself heart and soul into 
organizing the volunteers. They were at first viewed 
with jealousy and distrust by the Irish Parliamenta 
Party, but eventually the movement assumed suc 
proportions that Mr. Redmond found himself obliged 
to place himself at its head. The work of organization 
Paerosed swiftly and steadily, and the dangerous 
usiness of smuggling rifles into the country, which 
the Ulstermen had been allowed to conduct with 
impunity at Larne, gave Kettle a great opportunity. 
He went to Belgium to negotiate the purchase of a 
large consignment of rifles, and so came to be in 
Belgium in the fateful weeks of August, 1914, when it 
was invaded by the Germans. He was one of the few 
Irishmen who realized the wider significance of the 
Ulster rebellion, and I remember his arguing in June, 
1914, that the Curragh mutiny had for the time being 
tuled out England from the reckoning of the other 
military powers in Europe. 

What “ saw in Belgium made him forget all other 
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questions in face of the tremendous realities of war, 
and he sent home lurid despatches from Louvain and 
Termonde and the other ruined towns. Redmond 
had made his dramatic speech in the House of Com- 
mons while he was abroad, and Kettle was carried 
away by a passionate enthusiasm. On his return to 
Ireland he took a leading part in the recruiting cam- 
paign to raise an Irish division. The last time I saw 
him was at a public meeting which I had helped to 
organize, in celebration of the centenary of Thomas 
Davis, which was to have been held in Trinity College, 
but was banned by the Provost, Dr. Mahaffy, because 
he had heard that Patrick Pearse—who was later to 
lead the Dublin rebellion of Easter, 1916—had been 
invited to attend. ‘The Students’ National Literary 
Society then organized a meeting so that Mr. W. B. 
Yeats should have a platform to deliver his memorial 
oration, and I telephoned to Kettle, who was then ina 
nursing home, to ask him if he would come and speak. 
‘I remember his characteristic answer down the tele- 
phone: “ For me to be asked to such a meeting and 
to refuse would be’ perfectly ridiculous.” We had a 
stormy meeting, for it was attended by an excited 
crowd of Pearse’s followers, who had heard that 
Kettle was going to be present and were determined 
to shout him down, for he had a few days before 
announced that he had accepted a commission in the 
Army. I have never seen any man face a hostile and 
angry crowd with so much courage and subdue it so 
completely with his personal magnetism and crushing 
repartee. 

My most vivid memory of him is on another occa- 
sion, a little earlier in the same year, when he put ina 
belated appearance at some celebration of a students’ 
society at the end of the summer session. _III-health 
was telling upon him terribly, and disappointment at 
his ostracism by the Irish Party had reduced him to 
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war, mood of almost continual despondency. I can still see 
n and his large figure rising heavily from a low chair as he 
mond announced, in response to persistent calls for a speech, 
Com- his intention of reciting to us a poem which he had 
arried recently composed and which he declared that no one 
rn to but himself could be old enough to understand. He 
cam- called it-—— 

I saw A BALLADE AUTUMNAL 
ed to (In which any Old Fool suffering from idealistic tendencies explains 

to any other Old Fool afflicted with the same disease, the failure 

10mMas of their lives, hopes, and ambitions, and the triumph of the wise 
lege, of this world.) 
‘Cause Hair greying, ashen eyes, uncomely ridges, 
ter to Autumn of things ill-done and things undone, 

been How all that water slipped beneath the bridges 
terary Chills the adieux of our defeated sun. 
V.B What paltry unresisted jettison 

a Of hopes dear held, and there the graveyard west, 

nona With mud, miasma, mastless hulks, and midges, 
Nn in a We have not lived as wisely as the rest. 
os That wasteful trick of yours, that gust prodigious 
_ tele- Of dreams too great for their comparison 
g and Blew stars ablaze, but left us in the ditches, 
had a Poor, valiant, generous, tired ephemeron ! 
<cited Had we but coined the vision when it shone 

that We too had ruled and mocked the dispossessed. 

reer Well, we have rags, the prudent have the riches, 
nine We have not lived as wisely as the rest. 


we They squeezed us and forgot. Your je m’en fiche’s 
Struck in too bloodily to pass for fun. 

e and Our bread was nibbled by the water-witches, 

it so All that we had is given and is gone. 


shing Some penny wheedled for a currant-bun, 

Some soapless, shirtless starveling uncaressed 
ocem Still thanks us for, but not your fed ambitions, 
+ ted We have not lived as wisely as the rest. 

Jents’ ENVOI 
realth Prince, lift your heart up out of Acheron, 

Death bows us gravely to that cleaner test. 
ent at Yea, when all books are closed, all races run, 
n toa We may have lived as wisely as the rest. 
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I have heard somewhere that Kettle composed an 
epitaph for himself when he was in training with the 
Irish Division near Fermoy, but I doubt if it was ever 
written down. He could not have improved upon the 
last line of that ballade. Little remains of all that 
“‘ gust prodigious” of his astonishing and versatile 
genius, and although no one could forget him who 
ever heard him speak or spoke to him, yet perhaps 
even his memory will scarcely outlive those who came 
into personal contact with him during his short and 
meteoric life. But perhaps the last word that has to 
be said of him is contained in an obiter dictum of his 
own: ‘It is with ideas as with umbrellas; if left 
lying about, they are peculiarly liable to change 
ownership.” No man was ever more extravagantly 
generous in making a present of his ideas to other 
people. And perhaps some mood of prophecy was 
upon him when he wrote in one of his earliest papers 
on The Philosophy of Politics : 

“You would do well to study the novitiate through which 
an idea passes before it becomes a law. It arises out of the 
misery, and contains in it the salvation, of a countryside ; 
the State welcomes it with a policeman’s baton. It re- 
covers ; the State puts it in jail, on a plank bed, and feeds 
it on skilly. It becomes articulate in Parliament : a states- 
man from the moral altitude of {5000 a year denounces it 
as the devilish device of a hired demagogue.. It grows old, 
almost obsolete, no longer adequate ; the statesman steals 
it, embodies it in an Act, and goes down to British history 
as a daring reformer.” 

DENIS GWYNN. 





THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM OF THE 
ARTIST. 


CONOMISTS tell us that the selling-value or 
Ek price of any commodity is a function of its scar- 
city ; and we need no telling that artists and authors pay 
little attention to the economics of their work. They 
are lazy about it, because the marketing of their wares 
does not seem an attractive subject. How attractive 
are its principles, a little reflection will show. Samuel 
Butler had some interesting things to say on the relation 
of Art to Art Schools in Alps and Sanctuaries, and 
he suggested elsewhere that part of the education 
offered in these schools, if they were to be tolerated, 
should be a course of study in the prices of pictures 
at recent sales. There is something to be said for his 
view. Every collector studies sales; and Robert 
Ross had instructive things to say about the value of 
attendance in the sale-room. Since, however, the 
course proposed by Butler, the example set by collec- 
tors, is not likely to be generally followed, criticism 
may seek briefly to define the conditions under which a 
maker, whether of pictures or of books, has to sell 
his wares, so that, by understanding these conditions, 
he may fulfil them to the best advantage. 

First, a book or a picture differs from other commodi- 
ties in that its monetary value increases and does not 
diminish with consumption. The more the public 
“enjoys”? a book or a picture, the more monetary 
value it acquires. It is not, like food, destroyed by 
its consumption. This paradoxical quality of works 
of art gives a clue to the whole of their economics, and 
enforces the definition of selling-value, with which we 
began, by reminding us that the financial problem of 
a painter or of an author is to create a scarcity-value 
for his work. He must create this, and become the 
public’s fancy, because, measured in money, a work of 
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art has no fixed value at all. It is one of those luxuries 
which are more important than any necessity, once the 
necessities of life have been secured. Its value in 
money depends upon its consumption ; its consump- 
tion is a matter of caprice ; it can be sold for a song or 
a million with equal irrelevancy. This being so, it is 
better not to sell it for a song. One of the lessons of 
the War, and of the strikes which were fated to follow, 
was that other things partake of this queer quality, 
which is, in its perfection, peculiar to works of art. 
Munitions become costly in proportion to their con- 
sumption ; - but, like fish, they perish and can be 
consumed very quickly; and, unlike good books, 
wine or pictures, do not improve in financial value 
with age. In the last analysis the only wealth is food. 
That is why agricultural ‘communities suffer less in 
war and in times of distress than industrial communi- 
ties. Because they are more secure, they are also less 
hysterical. Economically, then, food is one extreme 
of wealth : a work of art is the other. 

In order to create a scarcity-value for his work, an 
artist has two different duties. The first is to intensify 
his own power of expressing those things which interest 
him. The second, while he is improving this technique, 
is to make the public adopt him as its fancy. ‘The man 
who merely seeks success is content to busy himself 
with the latter. His advantage, if successful, is a 

uick financial return. His disadvantage is to suffer 
rom the short term which is the price almost invari- 
ably paid for immediate popularity. For, in the long 
run, Shakespeare’s plays have made more money 
than those mf the most successful catch-penny drama- 
tist. The highest art pays best, if sufficient time is 
given. Shakespeare survives the money test; and 
the commercial contrast between high art and popular 
success is meaningless if the condition of time is 
not forgotten. For the popularity which is quick to 
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come is quick to go; and it is no less true of reputa- 
tions than of organisms, that the longest lived are those 
which, like the elephant, grow the most slowly. 
Wordsworth says of a certain yew tree that it was 


Produced too slowly ever to decay. 


So the aspirant for “‘ immortality ” has something to 
learn from the yew tree and the elephant. This 
condition of longevity is the general rule. But the 
choice between immediate popularity and posthumous 
fame is hardly within the personal control of the artist. 
To gain either of the two requires a special gift, which 
is not the same gift. For it is rarely that the same man 
can produce a pot-boiler which is also a masterpiece, 
or a masterpiece which is also a pot-boiler. He must 
find his gift, and cultivate it accordingly. 

If an artist wishes to learn how to make money by 
his work, he should study the traditional method of 
the Jews, the expert money-makers of history. For 
they resemble artists in that they largely make their 
money by selling commodities which have a fancy, 
not a fixed, money value. They begin with old clothes ; 
they go on to other curiosities. Then they stock 
antiques ; then works of art ; and finally, with admir- 
able intelligence, they end by selling money, the price 
of which varies every day. The process is described 
in one of Mr. Frank Harris’s most amusing short 
stories, a story from which both artists and economists 
have much to learn. It is because works of art have 
no fixed value in money that their makers manifest 
the extremes of poverty and prosperity. At one end 
is the old clothes’ man: at the other is the financier. 
At the one end was Maris or Chatterton : at the other 
is (we hope) Mr. Augustus John. 

Having examined the economic quality of the ware 
which the artist brings into the market, we have next 
to inquire how he should apply himself to create a 
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scarcity-value for it. To intensify apprehension, and 
to acquire the necessary technique by which to express 
it, must remain each artist’s personal concern. But a 
young artist has the task of accomplishing this tech- 
nique, while receiving no offers of work except, if he is 
lucky, those for which, to say the least, he feels no 
inclination. He wishes to paint landscapes or to write 
verse. His only offer of employment is probably to 
etch plates for advertisements, or to sub-edit police 
news. His temptation is to turn from these offers 
with loathing : to starve rather than to accept them ; 
for he is rarely alive to the interest of entering pro- 
fessionally walks of life outside the normal range of his 
experience. The compromise usually made is to 
work sporadically for money, and in the intervals to 
live in impecunious leisure on that which he has been 
able to save during his period of employment. ‘This 
necessity to work sporadically for other people’s 
pleasure is not to be regretted if the artist will remember 
that a valuable means of learning how to please him- 
self is first to learn the disagreeable art of pleasing 
wholly different people. To do that well enough for 
them to pay him for so doing, a certain technique is 
required. Its acquirement can be valuable to him in 
the work to which he wishes to devote himself. But 
he must not make the mistake of supposing that he 
can work entirely for others for a fixed period, and 
retire at the end of ten years, shall we say, in order 
to devote himself to masterpieces. -If, as the Three 
Arts Club was told six years ago, he allows as much as 
a week to pass without putting somewhere his best 
endeavours to the proof, he will lose the faculty by 
which masterpieces are made. On the other hand, if 
he will work at nothing but his own fancies, unless 
he is the rare bird whose fancies also please the public, 
he will achieve nothing but starvation. He must learn 
to serve two masters—himself and his opponents ; and 
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though he may love the one and despise the other, the 
requirements of his opponents can teach him much 
that will prove valuable in his own behoof. Since 
there is no fixed price, one might almost say no fair 
price, for his work, he is entitled to fix for himself 
his wages of subsistence, and then seek to obtain them. 
For the fair price represents the money necessary to 
enable him to live the kind of life which the production 
of his work requires ; and to obtain from his work the 
income necessary to “ secure” it should be his first 
object, once each piece of work is done. ‘The tastes 
of men vary, but, on the whole, they prefer ore thou- 
sand pounds to one thousand shillings. Once he shall 
have begun to make money, his temptation will pro- 
bably be to put his price too high, until he has learnt, 
if he is capable of learning, that to possess tco much 
money is almost as bad as to have too little. For it is 
difficult to acquire the art of spending £20,0¢0 a year 
late in life. We need to be apprenticed to the art of 
spending money early; as early as possible in fact. 

Once having fixed, in idea, the amount of capital 
and income which the leisure necessary for the pro- 
duction of his work requires ; once having realized that 
his work is only worth in money any sum which he 
can gain for it, he must next study the art of persuading 
the public to fancy him. There are principles which 
condition the art of persuasion, but rigid rules cannot 
be defined, because that which an artist really sells is 
his “ager med ; and each personality is, at least poten- 
tially, unique. Let us assume, however, that he will 


not indulge in push and fo, as these are understood in 


commerce, but rather will prefer his work to advertise 

itself, than to advertise himself, as actresses have to 

do, for the sake of his profession. If so, he will eschew 

the arts of crowing ; the temptation of “ rational dress ” 

or of plush knee-breeches; indulgence in self- 

photography ; the puff of the personal paragraph. 
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These may be left to the successful. His work must 
be his best advertisement, but its advertisement- 
value can be increased in various legitimate ways, 
To offer portraits for exhibition with the faces crossed 
out, as Whistler did, was natural and proper because 
Whistler wished the public to learn that there are many 
important elements in a portrait beside that of the 
face. To call these representations of figures “ arrange- 
ments in black and brown” was again legitimate; 
because it represented a theory and was not merely, 
as stupid people supposed, a trick for exciting comment. 
But it did excite comment. The theory advertised 
itself. It was a legitimate advertisement. The same 
rule applies to the prefaces of exhibition-catalogues. 
If the exhibition seeks to illustrate a pictorial thesis, 
a new manner of painting, let it be preceded by an 
Encyclical, even if, as generally happens, it is the pre- 
face (rather than the pictures) which is discussed. 
There is a principle also in the cultivation of what are 
humorously called connections. There is a right way 
and a wrong way of regarding them. The artist of 
ability, who wishes to enjoy the leisure necessary for 
the production of his work, does mt «limb: he gravitates. 
He is a centre of attraction: he does not need to seek 
to attract others. Consequently, he cannot divide the 
world socially into the useful and the useless. Every 
one is interesting to him. He has the same manners! 
for every one, and preserves the quality which theolog- 
ians call detachment. Because he meets every one 
on simple human terms, he becomes attractive to very 
different kinds of people. Every one can teach him 
something, and his primary aim is to learn. The learn- 
ing that rewards this catholicity of taste makes him 
unconsciously interesting to others, to many of whom 
he represents some — of life or of thought which 
they did not previously know. Sometimes he repre 
sents the romance, which they have missed, to older 
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The Financial Problem of the Artist 


people. Thus, out of the motley throng of his acquaint- 
ances, diverse people come to him for diverse reasons. 
He is equally at home in many types of society. At 
length, from one unexpected quarter, the chance for 
which he has waited, but not directly sought, will 
come. He gravitates slowly but surely to the place 
where he is wanted. He is wanted to do some piece 
of work. Since the improvement of his technique 
rather than the acquisition of useful acquaintances 
has been his first object, he will do the work better 
than those who have made connections, and not an 
improved technique, their first requirement. Not 
only will his opportunities seem better than theirs, 
but he will use them better when they come. Already 
he begins to stand apart. His scarcity-value has 
begun to be created. Once begun, there is little check, 
= he abandons his humility, his concentration, 
to allow success or the claims of society (always 
eager to court success) to encroach on his time or to 
minister to his vanity. His knowledge that the money- 
value of any work of art is always accidental becomes 
a wholesome joke at his own expense. He has learnt 
to have a sense of humour about money. It is this 
sense of humour which has assisted him to make it ; 
and this laughing wisdom will be no bad equipment 
for spending it considerately when once it shall have 
dropped into his pocket. 

But if artists were as simple-minded as this thesis, 
there would be no financial problem. There would not 
indeed! The problem exists chiefly because men of 
genius, as we loosely call them, are usually merely 
men with a special kind of talent. There is no reason, 
save their own laziness, why, equipped thus favourably, 
they should not master the art of living while they are 
mastering some subsidiary “ fine ” art. For the mastery 
of painting or of poetry by such men is simply the re- 
ward of single-minded attention. They are humble 
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before the work which interests them, so they are 
rewarded accordingly. They are not humble about 
the art of living: they are too proud to learn it. Is 
it to be wondered then that they do not learn it ; and 
because they have declined to do so, that they take 
refuge in huff and scorn of the world, which usually 
means of the luckless friend whom they ask and 
expect to bear this burden for them? But the tech- 
nique of the art of living is more easy to learn than 
the technique of dabbing canvas with paint or that of 
spilling ink on paper. Consequently, the financial 
problem of the artist is partly self-created and unneces- 
sary. In so far as it exists, it can be understood b 
cultivating that sense of humour about money whic 
has been discussed in the preceding paragraphs. 
OsBERT BURDETT. 





nothin, 


MRS. MEYNELL IN HER PROSE 


Beata que esurit et sitit justitiam 


AVING gained permission from the Editor of 
BLACKFRIARS to contribute an article on Mrs. 
Meynell’s prose that should, as it were, balance Mr. 
Osbert Burdett’s recent article on her poetry, I find 
it well to set myself a wide and easy limit, and not 
attempt to appraise critically her writing, nor to dis- 
cuss its technique, and only incidentally to settle the 
| question of her “‘ preciosity.”” I am of Francis Thomp- 
son’s persuasion, and do not know the body of her 
writing from its soul, and could love it for its very 
faultt—if such were proved in it—so deeply have the 
beauties of its virtues ensnared me. 

My subject, then, is not the prose of Mrs. Meynell, 
but Mrs. Meynell in her prose, who is its style. 

In Miss Winifred Lucas’s Fugitives (1899) there 
are some lines which may have been intended for their 
writer’s friend, Mrs. Meynell, and which shall serve 
me as a text for this paper. 


Since in the paths of mental liberty 
A finished saint, 

To such as you ’twere death to be 
A moment free 

Of thought’s restraint. 


I have to expound the perfect applicability to Mrs. 
Meynell of the first two lines, and to indicate the 
qualification necessary to the last three before we can 
so apply them. 

Mrs. Meynell is a “saint of intellect”: her 
thought is always just. 

_ Her writing abounds in the enjoyment of absurdities, 
in derision of folly, and in reproof of (as it proves) 
nothing else than injustice. But her laughter is without 
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scorn, and her scorn is of scorn itself alone. As to 
hate, I should think her to be almost without it: its 
place being taken by incredulity, wonder, extenuation, 
pity. It is Patmore who has noted, almost, one is 
tempted to think, in spite of himself, that Mrs. 
Meynell “ has always pity and palliatory explanation 
for the folly and falsehood which she exposes so 
trenchantly.” Her reproof is reserved for those whom 
she venerates : for Patmore, for Ruskin. For us others 
there is instruction. Or if she has reproof for us, she 
has pleading with them, and always in mitigation of 
their sentences of extreme condemnation. It is not 
that, with her, mercy seasons justice, but that she per- 
ceives mercy to be justice. 

“ It is right that I should quote this unjust passage,” 
she says in reproof and disproof of her revered Ruskin, 
and in searching for the passage—which need not 
now be further quoted—I encounter more than one 
perfect example of the justice of Mrs. Meynell’s in- 
tellect. She writes: ‘‘ When in course of time ” (in 
an historical survey) ‘‘ we come to the day of the Press, 
Ruskin announces ‘ printing, and the gabble of fools.’ 
We need to remember his former phrase of pity for 
peasants who have no books.” “‘ We need to remember” 
—in justice to Ruskin, in justice to the Press,— 


Justice, which the spirit contents, 


as Patmore described it. Mrs. Meynell is a spirit whom 
every injustice discontents. She quotes for its humour 
—and to disallow it, as she elsewhere disallows the 
pathetically false excuse of a child: “‘ I didn’t know 
what I was doing ”—Ruskin’s justification of his own in- 
justices as those of one who “‘ never is unjust but when 
he cannot honestly help it.” “‘ Injustice,” she com- 
ments, “ may be as inevitable as ‘ stumbling or being 
sick,’ but evitable was the proclamation of this [par- 
ticular] stray, uninstructed, and unjustified judgment, 
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The pardon of these implicit injustices surely depends 
upon their privacy, upon the silence that is not irre- 
vocable, and on the secrecy wherewith a man keeps 
his own counsel as to his prejudice.” Surely that is 
the self-knowledge of a “‘ finished saint ”’ of intellect ! 

True it is that her justice does not always issue in a 
recommendation to mercy: she will not forgo a 
moiety of her principle. She thinks hardly of Thack- 
eray, of Swinburne, of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Yet she 
_is but the counsel for the prosecution and puts in her 
evidence. Thackeray ‘“‘ has no saints” as Dickens 
has ; Swinburne she would not condemn on the score 
of such and such poems, which she names ; and Mr. 
Shaw in that he has no reverence for Christ. It is 
for us, the Court, to ratify or disallow the pleading 
of Portia. Injustice is done when a sentence is pro- 
mulgated on grounds the existence or the character 
of which is falsely insinuated. 

She pleads for justice to Johnson and to Johnson’s 
wife which is honour ; for justice to Steele and his 
Prue which is love, thinking no evil ; for justice to 
Swift’s Mrs. Dingley which is acceptance ; for justice 
to Horace Walpole and to Goldsmith which is a candid 
treading, discovering Walpole’s humanity, and the 
almost incredible bluntness of Goldsmith’s moral 
sense ; for justice to Haydon which is suspension of 
judgment ; and justice to women which is simply 
not prejudgment ; and justice to the naughtiness of 
children which is understanding, and to their slowness 
of apprehension which is patience; for justice to 
the stupid from the clever which is that reverence 
which Juvenal bade us pay to children and Christ 
to all “‘ little ones”; for justice to beggars which 
is courtesy; for justice to Italian, French, and 
English national characteristics which does not gener- 
alize ; for justice to.our own times, the Justice that 
holds the balance of good and evil; for justice 
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always which is discrimination; for justice to the 
Blessed Virgin which is the history of her blessing 
throughout all generations, who “ for blessing, blessing 
gives again.” If our justice is to exceed that of the 
Pharisees, it may set itself to emulate that of this scribe, 

Obviously Mrs. Meynell’s “ preciosity ” is la re. 
cherche du mot juste. 

We may learn that it was the touch of exaggeration 
in the denunciations by Patmore and Ruskin that put 
Mrs. Meynell upon her guard, for she teaches us that 
exaggeration would coerce our intellect, whereas 
caricature appeals to it, and there would be a touch 
of exaggeration in Miss Lucas’s last three lines if we 
read them quite literally, and without stressing the 
intended antithesis of ‘mental liberty” and 
“thought’s restraint:’’ mastery of thought, and 


loyalty to it. The exaggeration would be one which 
Mrs. Meynell has herself combated. ‘“‘ "T'were death 


to be a moment free from thought’s restraint?” 
Nay, but rest and refreshment! “Is not Shakes- 
peare ... our refuge? Fortunately unreal is his 
world when he will have it so; . . . and in that gay 
wilful world it is that he gives us—or used to give us, 
for even the word is obsolete—the pleasure of oub- 
liance.”” Must we be as distressed at Shakespeare’s 
taming of Katherine the shrew as was Grant Allen? 
Mrs. Meynell is no less concerned than he was for 
justice to women, but her essay on Pathos is a derision 
of that self-conceit which takes everything (including 
Shakespeare’s clowns and clowning) as heavily as it 
takes itself : “‘ I must be sad when I have cause, and 
smile ‘at no man’s jests.”” Mrs. Meynell cannot but 
smile at ‘the probably quite genuine incapacity for 
nonsense which made Taine shudder at Mr. Augustus 
Moddle. We know her to be as public-minded as 
any of our women novelists, but she hints a regret for 
the times when stories were written for fun, 
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If these are Mrs. Meynell’s comments on literature, 
what is her commentary on life? She is not without 
a due sense of the world’s sorrow: she ‘‘ knows our 
haplessness all through,” and knows “‘ it is not infinite.” 
Like Ruskin, she does not wonder so much at what 
men suffer as at what they lose, and so she would 
educate our senses to perceive all that is offered them 
for their pleasing, and principally it is the eye that 
her essays ‘‘ on things seen and heard ”’ would instruct. 
She is as much concerned to refine our visual as our 
moral perceptions, and indeed they are interchange- 
able. For her the senses are the “ spiritual senses.’ 

Meredith, with great faith, called Nature “ our 
only visible Friend ”’ : we may wonder where he found 
the intention of friendliness—where, without super- 
nature, he found his metaphysics. But perhaps I 
may dare to call the senses “‘ our only immediate 


Angels,” and to say that Mrs. Meynell would make it 


our weekday religion to receive their heavenly annunci- 
ations. Moral perceptions are part of what she (with 
Ruskin) calls the innocence of the eye. By hearing 
we should understand, and by seeing we should per- 
ceive, were not our hearts waxed gross. 

—Our weekday religion, but also its sabbatical rest. 
Tolstoy, watching over humanity, slumbered not nor 
slept, except only literally, but Mrs. Meynell is glad 
to forget for a while, and she offers us Nature as well 
as Shakespeare for a refuge. I have sometimes thought 
that the professing Nature-worshippers appear but 
half-hearted in their absorption into extra-human and 
extra-animal life compared with this Catholic. The 
Blessed Virgin has succeeded to the throne of Demeter. 
Deduct the slight Yankee element from Thoreau and 
you have the nature-essays of Mrs. Meynell, but in 
her there is all the rest besides. 

FREDERICK PAGE, 
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THE NEW SIN 


HE first advertisement didn’t attract much attention. 
It was quite unclassified, and the advertisement 
editors, after a single glance, immediately put it down under 
Theatre Engagements. It ran simply, “ Look out for The 
New Sin: Professor Laileb’s remarkable discovery: Satis- 
faction Guaranteed.”’ Naturally, the public merely supposed 
it to be the title of a new revue, and—already somewhat 
jaded—awaited the appearance of Press notices. But the 
next was far more formidable, appearing in the most expen- 
sive pages of the daily Press, and in very large letters all 
over the underground stations: ‘‘ Professor Laileb’s Great 
Discovery. On Tuesday, September 27 (the date was about 
a month and a half ahead), Professor Laileb will lecture in 
the Albert Hall at 3 p.m. on The New Sin, recently dis- 
covered by him and now for the first time brought to the 
notice of the public. All seats free.” The mention of free 
seats and the Albert Hall made it clear that the Professor 
had money behind him, and -was a person to be reckoned 
with ; he was also a generous advertiser, and the leading 
daily papers lost no time in fishing out all they could in the 
way of information and writing him up as a Silly Season 
column. The public, though gravely afraid (from the use 
of the word “ lecture ’’) that this particular form of trans- 
gression must be a System, needing (like the Physical 
Development and Memory-training Systems) stern months 
of self-discipline for its acquisition, nevertheless pricked up 
its ears, and was ready to know all about Professor Laileb 
that there was to be known. 

This was singularly little. He was staying at the Lang- 
ham, which found its gates uncomfortably thronged with 
enquirers, and its staff being replaced at an alarming rate 
by enterprising journalists in disguise. On the rare occa- 
sions when the Professor went out, he was attended by a 
horde of photographers, and their results figured boldly in 
the illustrated papers under a variety of titles, of which 
“Thinking out Another” and “ Professor Laileb at it 
again ’’ were among the least sportive. But actual in- 
formation of any interesting kind was hopelessly wanting. 
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The New Sin 


Professor Laileb kept regular hours, drank only in modera- 
tion, indulged in no mysterious occupations, seemed to 
partake no more and no less than his neighbours in the more 
hackneyed imperfections of human nature. Of his origin, 
nothing was known, nothing revealed to interviewers. The 
British public, always impressed by a foreign name in 
matters of learning, and always ready to take the title of 
“Professor”? on trustwithout examining the details of 
graduation, was prepared to accept him at his own estimate. 
So was the Press, unless we except the New Witness, which 
was immediately in a position to give the name of the 
actual street in Vienna where he was born, and the actual 
synagogue which gave its cast to his early theological 
training. 

On the subject of the Sin itself, the Professor was pardon- 
ably reticent. No, it was not a mere by-form or adaptation 
of any existing sin ; it was not a matter of circumstances or 
of method that constituted its novelty. It was, he proudly 
said, as if someone had added a new colour to the rainbow. 
It reacted properly on all the usual tests of a sin; it was 
harmful to society in the long run, it gave a pleasing twinge 
of regret to the conscience, it definitely lowered the general 
moral level of its votaries. It was a purely original dis- 
covery, not a lost art unearthed from the Renaissance or 
any other forgotten period. And so Professor Laileb would 
bow the interviewer out, as mystified as ever, not failing to 
assure him of the high respect he entertained for the Press 
as an institution, and the deep conviction he had of its 
supreme mission as an educative influence. 

But, where interest is sufficiently aroused, lack of precise 
knowledge makes an agreeable stimulant to speculation. 
Thus the Daily Mail, after its inevitable articles on ‘ Sins 
of the Century ” and ‘“‘ The World’s Great Sinners,”’ left the 
discussion to its readers, who fell upon it eagerly from a 
variety of standpoints. ‘‘ A Britisher’’ wrote from Walt- 
hamstow demanding that, in the interests of our all-round 
supremacy, the secret should not be allowed to travel 
outside these islands. A certain Mr. Borthwick Stapleton, 
writing from Newport Pagnell, engineered a crusade against 
it, which only lasted three numbers. ‘‘ An anxious Mother ” 
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tried to organize a fund for inducing Professor Laileb to 
keep his mouth shut. “A Sinner of Forty Years’ Standing ” 
pooh-poohed the whole story, and argued that the sin was 
perfectly familiar to himself, and as old as the Fall. Chal- 
lenged, he professed himself disinclined to furnish any 
particulars. Next day, however, the Vicar of Much Boost- 
ing was almost certain that its nature had been disclosed to 
his grandfather by Lord Chesterfield. (This led to some 
rather irrelevant side-controversies on Memory, Longevity, 
and British Sea Power.) Somebody dreamt that he had 
discovered the secret, but forgotten it, and there was a full 
tide of letters on. Occultism and Thought-transference, 
There were proposed Memorials to the Government in 
favour of the sin and against it, attacks on Professor Laileb, 
followed by hasty retractations, and several Deans earned 
a reputation for broad-mindedness by appealing to the 
public not to condemn him unheard. 

The Times dealt with the matter to everybody’s satis- 
faction in an article ‘‘ from a Correspondent ” on page 11. 
The old order—this gentleman reminded the paper’s readers 
—yields place to the new, and civilization fulfils itself in many 
ways. It was not in the nature of human thought to remain 
stationary, and in the new order of things that was just 
dawning (nobody ever knows why, but it always is) it was 
fitting that new sin-forms should replace the old, not by 
superseding them, but by absorbing them and as it were 
crowning them with a splendid maturity. There were, and 
there always would be, old-fashioned people who were dis- 
turbed by the removal of old landmarks, and on this as on 
every other occasion tried to stem the broad current of 
progress. There was innovation which was innovation, and 
innovation which was not so much innovation as Renewal. 
We needed courage and enterprise to adapt ourselves to the 
new situation as our forefathers adapted themselves to the 
old. It might be that there would be stress, strain, crisis— 
even conflict. That would pass; whatever was valuable, 
whether in the new or in the old, would remain. All that 
was best always did come as the resultant of conflicting 
forces. Look at sport, for instance (for the article appeared 
on the 12th of August, and was headed “‘ The Twelfth ” to 
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make the reader think it was about grouse-shooting). On 
the one side you had the instinct of self-preservation, the 
will to live: on the other side the ardour of the chase, 
blinding its votary to all else; and the result ? Game for 
our dinner-tables, a result how little connected with the 
conscious motivation of either combatant! So it was with 
all human striving and human endeavour; we always 
struggled blindly for an ideal, we did not quite know what, 
using means that might or might not have the intended 
effect, and the result was always something we had never 
envisaged, and, if we had, would certainly not have wished 
tosecure. People talked of the new sin as a great problem, 
but there was only one problem in reality, whether our 
generation would rise to the magnitude of the situation, 
and strain fearless eyes towards the ever-receding horizon. 
This notable document was everywhere quoted with ap- 
proval, and was reprinted as a booklet (in the Whither? 
series) by the Uplift Publishing Company of New York. 
The more politically-minded of our national organs were 
a little at sea as to the bearing of the discovery. The 
Morning Post naturally scented Bolshevism in it, and the 
Herald regarded it as the Mene Tekel of Capitalism, but, 
owing to the complete absence of data, it was not found 
easy to develop either train of thought. Thus it was the 
Sunday papers that chiefly spread themselves in criticism. 
For a time, indeed, these showed a delicacy in approaching 
the subject, which gave rise to comment. Some light is 
thrown on their hesitation by a mysterious visit to Professor 
Laileb from a gentleman representing ‘‘ certain important 
interests,” who (if I am rightly informed) offered him a very 
substantial sum down on condition of his transferring his 
lecture to 5 p.m. of Saturday, October 1st—an hour 
which would make it impossible for any report to appear in 
the evening papers of Saturday. He refused courteously. 
But no section of the Press—even the modern Press—could 
have succeeded in boycotting Professor Laileb ; you might 
as well have tried to boycott a total eclipse. And when the 
Sunday papers did betake themselves to the theme, it will 
easily be imagined what scope they found in it—what 
symposia of public men, what personal paragraphs, what 
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sermons by topical divines, what questionnaires to theatrical 
managers, raised and re-raised in every conceivable bearing 
the mystery of Professor Laileb and his Sin. 

The weeklies tended to be unfavourable. The S#ectator, 
indeed, showed some signs of hedging, and deprecated any 
attacks upon the innovator that should be based on mere 
shibboleths of sect and creed; we were not bound (thank 
God !) by all the glosses which the narrow scholasticism of 
the Dark Ages had put upon a particular code of morals 
issued (probably in post-exilic times) to a nomad people of 
imperfect education. No, we were not to let the word “ sin” 
frighten us. But it thought that, in the hopeless bank- 
ruptcy of contemporary ideals, it would have been far more 
satisfactory if Professor Laileb had devoted his very con- 
siderable researches to the discovery of a new virtue. The 
more progressive papers of the expensive order looked 
coldly on the whole business, not because it was sinful or 
(Heaven knows) because it was new, but because it was 
vulgar in the manner of its appearance and had aroused 
popular enthusiasm. The British Weekly launched out into 
a series of Jeremiads against the discovery, which would 
have given Professor Laileb grounds for a score of libel 
actions; but, to the surprise of the public, he not only 
abstained from any such action, but quoted largely from the 
British Weekly’s comment in his now quite ubiquitous 
advertisements ; nothing could have drawn attention in a 
more gratifying way to the hopeless degradation of the sin 
and the hopeless turpitude of its inventor. But meanwhile 
John Bull had taken up the controversy, declaring roundly 
that if Professor Laileb was a rogue, at least he was an 
honest one, and that all the mealy-mouthed Pecksniffs and 
Chadbands who beslobbered him with their sanctimonious 
Pharisaisms were prurient prudes, who were themselves 
privately guilty of half a dozen vices far more heinous than 
his. Professor Laileb was furious. He declared himself the 
victim of a conspiracy, demanded apologies, threatened 
actions: the article was calculated to damage his reputa- 
tion and ruin his business. Then suddenly the thing sub- 
sided, and John Bull never referred to Professor Laileb 
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Meanwhile, the public naturally talked of nothing else. 
Statisticians reported that more bets had been laid on this 
than on any other event within living memory ; the Stock 
Exchange, in particular, had a most popular sweepstake as 
to which precept in the Decalogue would prove to be most 
nearly infringed. Numerous enthusiasts insured them- 
selves at Lloyds’ against any possible form of disappoint- 
ment on September 27th. The theatres languished, even 
in the provinces; the managers complained that the 
public was all out for novelty, and nothing they could do 
would satisfy it. Even the pictures were unfrequented, 
since the Professor had sold his film rights to a forthcoming 
enterprise of his own which described itself as the New 
Cinema. Money was tight, for he had dropped a hint about 
floating, in October, a New Syndicate. Parliament congratu- 
lated itself heartily on the recess, but a by-election in a 
Northern constituency looked as if it might be fought on 
this sole issue. Both candidates tried to hedge by saying 
that it was not a party question, and neither side of the 
House had (ha!) monopoly of these things; but before 
long both found themselves pledged to expel Professor 
Laileb from the country, to secure him a peerage, to take 
the chair at his meeting, to get his meeting stopped, to 
suppress his discovery, to promote it in every possible way, 
and to make sure that it was immediately taken over by 
the Nation. The election was finally decided in favour of a 
candidate who had once unsuccessfully defended in court a 
pawnbroker of the name of Laibach. 

Ecclesiastical circles viewed the whole affair not, of 
course, with a personal, but with a thoroughly professional 
interest. The Church Times, with its keen eye for the latest 
development, led the way. It even seems to have hesitated 
for a moment as to the propriety of reproducing the great 
advertisement, but compromised in the end by printing it, 
and coming out in the same issue with a pulverizing leader, 
calculated to extirpate Professor Laileb’s sin, whatever it 
should prove to be. It warned churchpeople against attend- 
ing the Albert Hall meeting, which could not possibly do 
good, and might very well do harm. The Professor’s 
doctrines were, it appeared, the logical outcome of Arch- 
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bishop Cranmer’s. It would do good if Dedication Festival 
services, occurring about that time, were specially well 
attended as a sort of protest. Accepting a current rumour 
that the Professor was a Serbian by origin, it conjectured 
that he had been expelled from his own country as a 
heresiarch, and deplored the anomalous state of things 
which made it impossible for Convocation to follow the 
example of the Serbian authorities. The clergy of the 
corresponding school, in their parish magazines, put down 
all the trouble to the weak and ineffective attitude of the 
Bishops ; why could not the Bishops, at the eleventh hour, 
put themselves at the head of a great movement? But 
Bishops do not read parish magazines, and (to do them 
justice) were mostly enjoying a well-deserved holiday. 

The Broad Church point of view was perhaps best repre- 
sented by a thoughtful article from a well-known theo- 
logian, Canon Dives. Sin, he argued, was only an upward 
step in the direction of righteousness, nay, in a sense it was 
the unformed matter out of which righteousness itself took 
shape. Innocence which had never experienced and 
triumphed over sin was, properly speaking, no innocence at 
all. By parity of reasoning, the more sins you had become 
acquainted with and fought with, the more perfect did your 
innocence become. Professor Laileb, then, in giving us a 
wholly new sin, was giving us the opportunity of over- 
coming a wholly new temptation ; and, since virtues differ 
specifically according to the sins they avoid, as temperance, 
humility, etc., it was plain that he had, consciously or un- 
consciously, provided us with a hitherto unknown virtue. 
Canon Dives urged his readers to attend the lecture fear- 
lessly and acquire the new Virtue as soon as possible. What 
Professor Laileb would have retorted to this charge it is not 
easy to conjecture, but fortunately the article, being sent to 
the Church Quarterly Review, did not appear until several 
months after the whole excitement was over. The more 
old-fashioned leaders of religious thought seem to have 
pained the Professor a little by their neglect, but the Anglo- 
Israelite group made up for it by promptly announcing the 
imminence of the Last Judgment. Professor Laileb was 
variously identified with the Star Wormwood, the Locusts 
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The New Sin 


out of the pit, the First Beast, the Second Beast, the great 
hail, and each of the three frogs that came out of the mouth 
of the false prophet. All the interpreters, however, were 
agreed on one point—that it all showed how plain was the 
meaning of Scripture, if you only took it in its literal sense. 

The Catholic theologians were a good deal exercised over 
the theoretical aspect of the question. The Dominicans 
maintained that, if the course of action recommended by 
Professor Laileb was contrary to any existing precept, 
divine or ecclesiastical, it was not new; if it was not, it 
could not properly be called a sin. ‘“ The New Sin” was 
therefore a contradiction in terms. But a school of moral 
theologians, who perhaps looked forward to new appendices 
and new cases of conscience, dissented from the verdict ; if 
the sin was all its inventor said it was, there must clearly 
be something in it contrary to the natural law, and conse- 
quently no direct precept on the subject was necessary. 
Finally, it was generally agreed that the new sin was in all 
probability only new guoad nos, and only a sin secundum 
quid. But the controversy only agitated the pundits; the 
Catholic public in general was not going to excite itself over 
asingle addition to the numerous existing forms of Satanism. 

It was the very up-to-date religions that were more put 
on their mettle. The Christian Scientists said, of course, 
that it could not be a sin, because nothing was; it could 
only be an illusion. Since, however, there was every pros- 
pect that it would be a grateful illusion, many of them 
showed no reluctance to attend the meeting. The Spirit- 
ualists naturally had the time of their lives trying to find out 
from the mediums what the secret was about, but their 
results were somewhat disappointing. Fifty per cent of the 
answers were badly off the point, and the rest largely un- 
printable without being in the least illuminating ; the only 
at all promising message came from automatic writing, and 
tan simply, “‘He doesn’t want us to say.” Nothing 
daunted, the Theosophists advertised a lecture on “‘ The 
true significance of the New Sin”; their hall only held 
three hundred, and the crowds turned away from the door 
beat all previous records. But the lecturer did not get far. 
She started off by saying that the Laileb discovery, when 
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properly understood, did not involve any external action, 
and belonged not to the sensible but to the supra-sensible 
plane. She just got out of the door in time, and the audience 
contented itself with wrecking the harmonium and two 
dozen chairs. 

Time was now getting on, and these unprofitable specula- 
tions began to be overshadowed in people’s minds by the 
all-important question of how to get a place in the Albert 
Hall. it was, of course, quite clear that Professor Laileb’s 
audience would not be sympathetic. Nine out of every ten 
people you met fully intended to go, but it was a mysterious 
fact that they all went from purely scientific or purely 
professional motives. The Bar would be heavily repre- 
sented, in case the New Sin should prove to be alsoa crime; 
doctors were going, in case it should throw any light on 
disease ; dons, so as to be abreast of modern thought; 
schoolmasters, so as to know what attitude ought to be 
adopted in form ; business men, to see that their daughters 
didn’t go; their daughters, so as to show the old thing that 
they were not going to be kept in apron-strings ; artists and 
literary folk of all descriptions, in the hope of deriving 
inspiration; actors, so as to study Professor Laileb’s 
manner ; critics, so as to hear what he had to say for him- 
self—in a word, London had never been so broad-minded or 
so conscientious. The clergy, of course, simply had to go, 
for the sake of their congregations. Wives meant to stay at 
home, but with a certain chastened confidence that they 
would get first news from their husbands. The only galling 
part was the freedom of all the seats. The prices offered for 
reserved seats from various quarters were (if the accounts 
given of them are true) simply fabulous: Professor Laileb 
was adamant. His art, he objected, was its own reward ; 
it should never be said of him that he had opposed the claim 
of the less fortunate classes to an equal share in the ripest 
fruits of civilization. Enough for him, he finely said, if he 
could contrive to leave the life of a costermonger or 4 
window-cleaner fuller and richer than he found it. 

But a terrible whisper began to get abroad. No one 
knows who started it; it was received everywhere with 
incredulity, nay, with ridicule; nobody dared to assert it 
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as positive fact. Yet the whisper remained, and finally 
Professor Laileb was challenged to allay the suspicion. Was 
it true—was it thinkable, that he had omitted to reserve 
special seats even for the representatives of the Press? The 
suggestion, monstrous at any time, was in this case peculiarly 
out of place ; for it was no common class of reporters that 
had undertaken the duty of transcribing the momentous 
speech. Some of the most prominent figures in journalism, 
even editors themselves, had been found willing to sacrifice 
their evening in the interests of the public. Was it true 
that the Professor had assigned no special accommodation 
for these ? The answer came like a thunderbolt. Professor 
Laileb was sorry, but he did not feel it to be consistent with 
the dignity of his mission to reserve any seats whatever in 
the building, except for himself, his chairman, and three of 
his most valued supporters. 

Too late, the Press tried to avenge itself. Not by any 
undignified outcry ; not by attacking the fair fame of the 
man who had insulted it. But very gradually, very deli- 
cately, insinuations began to appear in all the papers sug- 
gesting that the Sin was not really so sinful after all. It was 
an ingenious novelty, no doubt; it would not commend 
itself, maybe, to our more strait-laced moralists, but as for 
being actually harmful . . . well, it was a matter of taste. 
The public must not build its expectations too high; the 
art of advertisement was one thing, ability to deliver the 
goods was quite another. And so the chorus of sinister 
imputations grew in volume, until finally the Daily Express 
broke loose, and in a virulent article, headed ‘‘ The Dud 
Sin,” challenged Professor Laileb to produce any evidence 
that his show was better entertainment for an evening than 
an ordinary music-hall. He did not lose his head ; the reply 
was calm and dignified. He simply deposited the sum of 
£10,000, pledging himself to hand it over to anyone who, 
after September 27th, should devise a code of ethics of 
which the new sin would not be totally subversive. 

This brought out official Nonconformity into opposition. 
Hitherto, the Free Churches had vaguely hoped that the 
threatened innovation was a matter of mere technicalities, 
something like divorce law reform. But now firm action 
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seemed to be indicated, and the wires buzzed merrily. A 
good many protest meetings were held in various parts, and 
strong resolutions were adopted, calling on the police, the 
Watch Committee, and the L.C.C. to intervene; even 
demanding that Parliament should reassemble. The chil- 
dren of numerous Sunday Schools took an oath to abstain 
from the New Sin before they even knew what it was, 
Royalty was approached ; several Members of Parliament 
wrote letters to the Daily News. But the agitation, if it 
ever had a chance, was too late in the field; the public 
meant to hold that meeting, if it had to go to Holland for it. 

Early in the morning of Monday, September 26th, 
there was a fair-sized queue outside the Albert Hall. The 
police moved it on; it reassembled. By the middle of the 
afternoon there was a picket of horse-policemen, who kept 
order with difficulty. There was a thin drizzle during the 
night, but thousands under umbrellas held their own 
against it. From the dawning hours of Tuesday, traffic was 
out of the question. The Park Gates had to be closed at 
several places. All down Knightsbridge you could not see 
an inch of the pavement. The Langham cut off its tele- 
phone communication: it could not cope with the en- 
quiries. The day was fine, but, as it wore on, a threatening 
bank of cloud rose from the West ; the air was electric and 
overcharged. An aeroplane appeared from nowhere in 
particular, and gently moulted Anti-New-Sin Society 
pamphlets. . 

For my account of the proceedings inside the Hall I 
depend, alas, on hearsay. The doors opened at one o’clock, 
and the building filled up like a lock in flood-time. There 
was a band which played ragtime airs, that seemed strangely 
old-fashioned and pathetic; the meeting was dissatisfied 
with the effect, and various irrelevant demonstrations rose 
from different parts of the building, “‘The Red Flag” 
mingling inharmoniously with ‘‘ Round the sacred city 
gather.” Two or three times attendants appeared on the 
platform, and were applauded by mistake. The cloud-bank 
mounted higher outside, and the sunlight paled and grew 
ominous. 

Professor Laileb, whom no one has ever accused of dis- 
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regarding the conventions, was punctual to the minute. He 
was short, fashionably dressed, slightly grizzled: a sus- 
picion of side-whiskers made him seem vaguely old-fashioned; 
you would have put him down for a professional man rather 
than a research student. He looked straight in front of 
him, as if he took in the whole of that vast audience. His 
chairman, a most insignificant M.P., intoned the prescribed 
ritual of oratorical patter—would not keep them long— 
thought they all knew why they had come there—no intro- 
duction necessary—he himself as eager as anyone else to 
get on to business—believed in every man aaving a fair 
hearing, without committing himself beforehand to all the 
Professor might have to say—there, he would not detain 
them any longer. 

The shadow of the cloud crept over the last of the windows, 
and Professor Laileb stood up. There was applause, but it 
was almost drowned in impatient Hushes. 

“The pioneers of any movement,” began the Professor, 
“are proverbially liable to detraction. Habit, lack of 
initiative, the love of the rut—these factors, so powerful in 
deterring the individual from stepping outside the beaten 
path, reflect themselves, in the case of the mob, in a singular 
reluctance to see another set foot on the mountain-track 
which we have declared unsafe for our own passage. The 
dead-weights which clog all independent human action are 
the material we use for stoning the prophets. I was not un- 
aware, when I began to institute researches into a branch of 
science hitherto comparatively undeveloped, that I was 
exposing myself in so doing to the opprobrium of small 
minds. I am not without experience of the fate that awaits 
the innovator. Indeed ’’—a smile of singular melancholy 
passed over the Professor’s features as he said this—“ years 
ago I lost a very good position myself, simply through my 
dislike of always following with the herd. 

“For longer time now than I care to remember, I have 
been strongly impressed with the absence of any scientific 
enquiry into a subject which interests us all so deeply and 
concerns us all so nearly as that of sin. Picture it to your- 
selves: the pursuit to which we devote more than half our 
lives, for which we are ready to postpone so many oppor- 
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tunities of leisure and contentment, so much of our tran- 
quillity of mind; the factor which has so profoundly 
affected every development of human history; the ideal 
which has been the sole inspiration of so much that is most 
remarkable in the recent literature of Europe—this pursuit, 
this factor, this ideal, is still neglected everywhere as a 
subject of organized research. Philosophers have filled 
libraries with their enquiries into the study of ethics—the 
problem of how to act rightly ; they have never dared to 
look facts in the face, and, recognizing the hopelessness of a 
struggle against human progress, resigned themselves to the 
problem of how we are to act in a manner more accurately, 
more fully, more deliberately wrong. 

“T will not weary you, for the present at any rate, with 
the history of my early struggles. Suffice it to say that I 
found myself, after years of endeavour, in a position to add 
substantially to the opportunities of mankind for develop- 
ing this most characteristic side of its nature. It will be 
asked why I determined to choose England, to choose 
London, to choose this particular building and these particu- 
lar circumstances, for the disclosure of my results. My 
reason was simple. I knew that for purposes of publicity 
London is the world’s best centre, and that the thing which 
impresses it most is a meeting of a half-scientific, half- 
political character such as the present. As I stand here, I 
feel that I am speaking through a megaphone to the civilized 
world. 

“I was determined to give the fruits of my study to 
humanity. If, in all these years, no one had hit upon my 
discovery by accident, it might well be that the secret, 
unless I revealed it, would remain for ever unguessed. It 
did, of course, occur to me to wonder whether my fellow- 
creatures were worthy of the revelation; but the doubt 
did not seriously give me pause. In the case of a boy’s 
education, or in the testing of a confidential servant, we 
begin by entrusting the neophyte with business of little 
importance, and advance him further in proportion as he 
has shown faithfulness and aptitude already. Gentlemen, 
it seemed to me that the human race, to judge by the use it 
made of its existing opportunities for wrongdoing, had shown 
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itself fully worthy of initiation into a higher degree. Every 
day I have spent in London, every observation I have made 
during my brief stay in your city, has fortified me in my 
opinion and encouraged me to carry out my decision. I 
studied your legal institutions, your business methods, your 
ambitions, your pleasures, and said to myself that London 
would look back on all this as an age of innocence before I 
had done with it. My share in the transformation might be 
forgotten, history might be silent about me, but generation 
upon generation of your descendants would live by my 
precept, perhaps hardly even paying me the compliment of 
remembering that it was wrong. 

“ And now, let us get to business.”” The Professor’s voice, 
which had hitherto been of a silvery quality, admirable for 
its rhetorical value, rang out sharply and crisply at these 
words like the crack of a whip. At the same time he looked 
round, hostess-like, at his four supporters on the platform, 
and these, as by some previous arrangement, retired by a 
side door, leaving the Professor face to face with his audience, 
alone on-the platform. The light in the Hall was now still 
more ominously pallid, and there was an occasional roll of 
distant thunder ; everybody in the audience felt, I am told, 
an extraordinary sense of close contact with the distinguished 
forceful figure that now loomed solitary in front of them. 

“ As I said,” continued the Professor, “‘ I had determined 
to make known my discovery to the world. I had reckoned 
on opposition ; for reasons which I need not go into, I had 
nothing to fear from that. I had reckoned, I must say, on 
incredulity ; I was gratified to find that, on this head, I 
had done the British public an injustice. In a word, until 
the moment when I came on to this platform, I thought that 
I had counted the cost, and was prepared to go through 
with it. 

“It was only when I looked round on my audience that I 
realized something was wrong. Gentlemen, I regret to say 
that you are not the stuff sinners (I use the term in its 
higher sense) are made of. You did not come here because 
you wanted to do something naughty: you came here 
because you wanted to know about something naughty, to 
¢¢iwind of it and be able to talk intelligently about it before 
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other people could, to make sure that it should be your wives 
who explained it to your neighbours’ wives, and not the 
other way about. You would flatter yourselves with being 
men of the world, with no nonsense about you, broad- 
minded enough to understand the attitude of people who did 
not see eye to eye with you. You wére not vicious, as I had 
hoped, you were just monumentally inquisitive. And 
there is about your inquisitiveness a quality—something I 
do not find it easy to define in terms—a quality which is 
simply revolting to me. Curiosity is the easiest of all sins 
to punish, for it carries with it its own worst punishment 
when it is ungratified. Gentlemen, the New Sin is not a 
mere fraud; I could explain it to you in half a dozen 
sentences. But I am not going to tell you about it. I shall 
go back to the place I came from, and leave you to go to 
hell as best you may with the assistance of those dreary, 
hackneyed sins whose familiarity almost sickens you of 
them. Gentlemen, good night.” 

The wave of a single impulse moved over the vast 
audience, and swept them onwards, as if they had been 
drilling for it for weeks, towards the platform. They did 
not want any New Sin now ; they just wanted the old, con- 
ventional sin of murder. And then the storm broke, and the 
hall was suddenly illuminated by a brilliant lightning flash, 
which showed each man the face of his neighbour, drawn 
with insatiable hatred. And with the flash, Professor Laileb 
suddenly disappeared from the platform, and all enquiries 
(conducted, you may be sure, with the utmost thoroughness 
and good-will) failed to reveal any clue to his existence. 

You blame the public, reader, as the Professor did, for its 
inquisitiveness ? Truly, curiosity is the most odious of 
vices. But, confess now, when you began to read this 
history yourself, had you not a faint hope that, before 
reaching the end of it, you would find out what the New 
Sin really was ? 


RONALD A. KNox. 





REVIEWS 


Tue BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. Part I. The Acts of 
the Apostles, edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D. and 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D. -Vol. I Prolegomena. Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 18s. net. 


This volume is the first of a series, the leading idea of 
which is to continue the work begun by the late Bishop 
Lightfoot in . editing Christian documents historically as 
well as critically. The editors of the series, Dr. Foakes 
Jackson and Dr. Kirsopp Lake, propose in the first place to 
devote three volumes to the Acts of the Apostles. If the 
other volumes are to be like the first, the Bishop, we are 
afraid, would have great difficulty in recognizing the 
continuation of his work. But the change is not all loss. 

These Prolegomena treat successively of the Jewish, 
Gentile and Christian backgrounds. In the first two parts 
the students will find much useful information concerning 
the Jewish and Roman worlds of the first century A.D., but 
the most interesting (and amusing) reading is provided by 
the Jewish scholar, C. G. Montefiore, in a contribution of 
fifty pages on ‘‘ The Spirit of Judaism.” It is difficult to 
form a just idea of the Rabbinic religion of the first century. 
Though it would be unjust to paint the system wholly black, 
it was no doubt predominately black, and the saintly men 
that lived under it were what they were, not because of, 
but in spite of it. Mr. Montefiore, however, concludes 
(p. 79): ‘‘ there was in Rabbinic literature from the first 
century onwards a passionate love for God, a passionate 
love for His Law, and a very real love of neighbour... . 
Life under the Law, so far as loving deeds and gentle benevo- 
lence are concerned, leaves little to be desired. . . . [But] 
I should be far from attempting to deny the original elements 
in the Gospel teaching. The summons not to wait till they 
meet you in your sheltered and orderly path, but to go 
forth and seek out and redeem the sinner and the fallen, the 
passion to heal and bring back to God the wretched and the 
outcast, all this I do not find in Rabbinism ; that form of 
love seems lacking.” 
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It is difficult to criticize the third section on Primitive 
Christianity ; critics outside the Church will, though not 
always for the same reasons, disagree with parts of it as 
violently as Catholics. The editors expect it, for they are 
aware “ that much of what they have written is contro. 
versial and doubtful ’’ (p. 417). A Catholic must add “ and 
quite untrue.” Many statements we can only qualify as 
foolish or unjust. The section, for instance, begins thus 
(p. 265): “‘ The claim of Christianity to be a ‘ faith once 
delivered to the Saints’ cannot bear the scrutiny of the 
historian of religions. . . . That ‘ guod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus’ can supply the answer to ‘ What is 
Christianity?’ is a vain conceit: its strict application 
would leave us without church, without worship, and with- 
out creed.’’ The Catholic doctrine of development, with its 
careful statement, seems to be deliberately and unjustly 
ignored, and of course the conclusion is laid down that 
Christianity is a complex of many religions. In a section on 
Christology, the editors analyse the conception of Jesus cur- 
rent in Primitive Christianity, and the analysis resembles a 
jig-saw puzzle which no one on earth could put together again. 

Yet there is much in this third section that is stimulating 
and in part true. Even when we cannot follow on to the 
conclusion, we can often make use of the facts set forth. 
There is a good account of the meaning of ‘‘ Kingdom of 
God ” and related subjects such as the Messiah, an account 
which will do good in clearing away many current misleading 
ideas. Again, the authors are not afraid of the plain meaning 
of texts. Though Anglicans, they write (p. 329) on St. 
Matthew xvi, 18 (Thou art Peter, and upon this rock): 
“‘ Peter receives the promise that in him the ‘ Church’ shall be 
founded, and that he shall receive supernatural authority 
in connection with it.” And they add in a note: “ In the 
interests of Protestant ecclesiology it has often been at- 
tempted to explain this perfectly clear passage in some other 
way ; but the words are simple and lucid.”” It is true they 
deny the words are historical, but the first thing is to get the 
meaning of the text. 

In an expensive volume like the present we are surprised 
to find a certain number of misprints, and, alas, some sen- 
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Reviews 


tences that it is impossible to parse. The “ impartial” 
attitude of the editors has brought them to such a sentence 
as this: “‘ The picture of the early Church presented by 
the opening chapters of Acts is that of a society of Galilean 
followers of Jesus who had lived together in Jerusalem, 
from the day of the crucifixion and held peculiar views of 
their own.”’ (p. 301). 

L. WALKER, O.P. 


THE Norwich Scuoor. Published by the Studio, 44 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 


Many people think that they cannot appreciate painting 
because they have derived little or no pleasure from the 
pictures which they most commonly hear extolled as master- 
pieces. Such people should ask themselves not ‘“ Can I see 
the beauty of a Botticelli? ”’ but ‘‘ What pictures do I 
like?’ Every man enjoys some kind of pictures. Let 
him make the most of the enjoyment ; it will grow and his 
range of appreciation will increase. 

It is obvious that the pictures that are easiest to under- 
stand are those of one’s own country. The English are 
apt to decry their national paintings in contrast with those 
of other countries. True, the Reformation robbed us of 
religious painting such as is the glory of Italy and Spain, but 
in other branches of the art, and especially in landscape 
painting, no country of the world can boast so glorious an 
inheritance. The re-opening of the Tate Gallery with a 
representative exhibition of English paintings should prove 
this to anyone ; and most opportune is the publication of 
an excellent book on the painters of Norwich.* I say it is 
opportune for two reasons. Firstly, because when so much 
is being said about patriotism, it is as well that we should 
realize that we are an artistic nation and not merely a 
military one. Secondly, this book helps to fill up a gap in 
our National Gallery where only John Crome is at all ade- 
quately represented. 

It is only in recent years that these painters have been 


*The Norwich School, tos, 6d. net., Published by the Studio, 44 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 
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generally appreciated. Just under a century ago Crome’s 
picture of Mousehold Heath was sold for one pound. Eighty- 
five years ago Cotman sold his “‘ Greta Bridge” for seven 
and sixpence. The “‘ Mousehold Heath” now has a place 
of honour in the National Gallery and the “ Greta Bridge ” 
is one of the treasures of the British Museum. Let us hope 
that more of their work may soon find its way into our own 
public galleries. 

The great majority of the paintings of the Norwich School 
are in private collections or are stored in the print room of 
the British Museum. In the new Studio publication are to 
be found no less than eighty reproductions of typical 
examples. The editor is to be congratulated on having 
sought out the inaccessible works. He has avoided all that 
are in the National Gallery and also such as have been used 
as illustrations in other books and articles. 

Crome and Cotman naturally take up the greater part 
of the book, but fifteen other painters are deservedly in- 
cluded. We have a chance to see what good painters were 
such men as George Vincent and John Berney Ladbroke, 
and we are glad to see recognition at last given to that little- 
known water-colourist John Thirtle. 

John Crome is probably the easiest of all painters for an 
Englishman to understand. His paintings are a delight to 
the connoisseur, but they appeal also to the ignorant. 
They express, above all things, that sense of freedom— 
“the wind on the heath ’"—which renders immortal the . 
work of Crome’s fellow townsman, George Borrow. We are 
glad that some of Crome’s water-colours have been included, 
as these are in a much better state of preservation than most 
of his oil paintings. It too often happens that pictures 
begin to be appreciated only when time and neglect have 
robbed them of their freshness. 

Compared with Crome, Cotman is a dreamer. Crome 
tramps the lanes with muddy boots, Cotman sees the world 
from some castle in the air. Part of his charm lies in his 
austere aloofness. The aim of all the Norwich men is summed 
up in Crome’s advice to his son—“ If it is only a pig stye 
you are painting—Dignify it.” 

PHILIP HAGREEN. 
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Reatities OF War. By Sir Philip Gibbs. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 2nd impression.) 


“The purpose of this book is to get deeper to the truth 
of this war and of all war, not by a more detailed narrative 
of events, but rather as the truth was revealed to the minds 
of men, in many aspects, out of their experience ; and by 
a plain statement of realities, however painful, to add 
something to the world’s knowledge out of which men of 
good-will may try to shape some new system of relationship 
between one people and another, some code of international 
morality, preventing, or at least postponing, another 
massacre of youth like that five years’ sacrifice of boys of 
which I was a witness.” (Preface). It is not a history of 
the war, but just the impressions of one who was present 
on the field of battle precisely to chronicle what was going 
on. The war correspondent had many foes to contend with 
and many obstacles to overcome. Kitchener hated him 
and his type, and thought he ought to be throttled. Even 
when official recognition was granted, he was, if not 
throttled, at least considerably hampered by the Censor, 
who exercised powers more terribly despotic than any 
inquisitor or compiler of the Index Librorum Prohibitorum 
was ever credited with. This book is Sir Philip’s war 
chronicles, uncensored: it does not contain half-truths or 
facts doctored to suit friend or foe, but the literal truth as 
it appeared to the writer. 

The war correspondent held an extraordinary place in 
the mixumgatherum of the battlefield. He was in the war, 
but not of it, so to speak. He was not exactly an onlooker 
(no one could be quite that), yet he was not actively engaged 
in the fighting. His job was to record events, and let the 
folk at home know as much of what was happening as the 
censorship would allow. He wrote rapidly, always against 
time and often in difficult circumstances and dangerous 
surroundings. The fact that Sir Philip Gibbs wrote with the 
pen of one velociter scribentis only adds to the freshness and 
vigour of the impression. He touches on the actual facts 
with all the skill of an impressionist, and succeeds in depict- 
ing the realities of war as no other writer has yet done. 

“ The rats, the lice that lived on the bodies of our men, 
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the water-logged trenches, the shell-fire which broke down 
the parapets and buried men in wet mud, wetter for their 
blood, the German snipers waiting for English heads, and 
then the mines—oh, a cheery little school of courage for the 
sons of gentlemen! A gentle Academy of war for the devil 
and General Squeers!” (p. 73). This is a neat piece of 
impressionism. Equally neat and true to life is the descrip- 
tion of G.H.Q. which Sir Philip calls the “ City of Beautiful 
Nonsense.” This city was inhabited by gorgeous generals, 
middle-aged colonels and majors, youthful subalterns, red- 
hatted and betabbed. “ The oldest of them had started 
their third row of ribbons well before the end of the Somme 
battles, and had flower borders on their breasts by the time 
the massacres had been accomplished on the fields of 
Flanders.” There also dwelled in this City one ‘‘ who was 
the best decorated man in the army, because he had pre- 
sided over a visitors’ chateau and entertained royalties, 
Members of Parliament, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, miners, 
Japanese, Russian revolutionaries, Portuguese ministers, 
Harry Lauder, Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, clergymen, 
Montenegrins and the Editor of John Bull, at the Gover- 
ment’s expense !”’ (p. 26). 

We would strongly recommend this book to all the gilded 
staff who won the war at G.H.Q., to those genial old generals 
who directed operations from a comfortable head-quarters’ 
mess and discussed whose corps held the record for raids, 
forgetting the enormous casualties these raids entailed. 
We would also recommend it to those blood-thirsty pulpit 
orators (we will not call them Christian preachers) who, 
though themselves exempt through the mere accident of 
age from killing or being killed, urged on others to kill 
more and more Germans. The perusal of this book will 
teach these gentlemen a truth they certainly do not know, 
to wit, that war is a vile and dirty business and a disgrace 
to Christian—peoples. This book should serve ‘‘ as a warning 
of what will happen again—surely—if a heritage of evil is 
not cut out of the hearts of peoples.” 

B. D. 





